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COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the New England Farmer, 

Mr. Fessenpen—Sir, The following articles are 
abstracts fromm a work I aim now preparing for the 
press, entitled —T'he Young Gardener’s Companion, 
and Horticultural Compendium ; which will embrace 
every branch of Horticulture, as forcing, kitchen 
gardens, flower gardening, landscape, &c. &c., 
adapted to the northern States ; with practical re- 
marks and reviews. If they are worthy a notice 
in your paper you will please insert them, and 
send your paper for the year directed to Esopus 
Garden, to Dr. Hosack, Hyde Park, Dutchess co. 
N. Y. Yours, &e. Epwarp Sayre. 

RED DUTCH CURRANT. _ 

This fine variety of Currant I find has found its 
way in most good collections of fruits, in the NV. S. 
but it is not geverally cultivated, although it is lit- 
tle to be doubted when its superiority to all other 
red currants is generally known and fully tested, 
that it will be the universal favorite. 

The tree may be known from the common red 
by its being more dwarf and the branches being 
more pendulous, the wood is not so luxuriant as 
the former, the fruit spurs thicker set in clusters, 
aud the foliage of a very dark green. 

The fruit when fully ripe, is a very dark red, 
and nearly double the size of the common red, 
hanging in dense clusters of bunches, which con- 
tain from 8 to 10 fruits each. The fruit is every 
way desirable, as forming a handsome dessert— 
pfeserves well, makes an excellent wine, and is an 
excellent bearer in all parts of the States. 

WHITE DUTCH CURRANT. 

The white Dutch may be considered the supe- 

rior variety of the white currant, ‘The éree and fruit 











has every habit of the above with an exception of 


the tree being more dwarf and the fruit white, or 
rather of an amber color, and when fully ripe of a 
sweet and agreeable taste, and perhaps better adapt- 
ed for dessert, although it has not good qualities 
for preserving, but makes a very pleasant white 
wine. The tree is a good bearer, and thrives well 
in most parts of the States. The excellent proper- 
ties of these Currants should recommend them to 
every planter as particularly adapted to this coun- 
try in connexiou with their fine qualities. 
.THE BLACK CURRANT. 

This fruit should find its way into every collec- 
tion of fruit, for its valuable properties in cases of 
illness, as in jellies, jams, wines, &c. It is known 
by the color of the fruit being black, and of a very 
strong smell, 

RED CHAMPAIGNE CURRANT. 

This fruit may be considered as next in excel- 
lence to the red Dutch, although it does not pos- 
sess the fine qualities in respect to preserving, &c. 
The character of the fruit is, a tolerable bearer ; 
the tree erect, and bearing in bunches on the old 
wood ; the fruit in color js a light red, very trans- 
parent, and more acid than any variety I am ac- 
quainted with. It thrives well in most paris of 
the U.S. 


To the above varieties many may be named of 
inferior qualities, which are perhaps not worth no- 
tiee in this place, as my object is to recommend no 
fruits here but those fully tested. E.S. 





Tue following communication appears to us to 
be very valuable, and we think will prove useful 
in ensuring the vegetation of many other small 
seeds as well as flower seeds.— Ed. 

For the New England Farmer. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF SOWING DELICATE 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Mr. Barretr—I have frequently experienced 
much difficulty in cultivating some kinds of annual 
flowers, especially those having small seeds, such 
as the Golden Coreopsis, Crepis, Ice Plant and 
others. In sowing such seeds, it is necessary that 
the earth should be made very fine, which only 
renders it much more liable to pack, and the rain 
soon beats it down so firmly that the seeds when 
beginning to vegetate, are unable to raise it, and 
consequently perish. The covering also being 
thin, a warin sun soon bakes it dry, and the seeds 
are also liable to be destroyed by the heat, and 
want of moisture. ‘To obviate these difficulties, J 
have adopted the following very simple and effec- 
tual remedy. If the seeds are sown in patches, I 
take a piece of newspaper, about the size of the 
patch to be covered, and laying it on the carpet, 
or some other soft place, I puncture it quite thick- 
ly with a large-sized darning needle, which opera- 
tion can be performed with great ease in a very 
few minutes. This paper is then laid over the 
patch, and confined at the edges by a few small 
stones or by pegs; and it will lie so close to the 
ground, especially if it be wet immediately after- 
wards, as to be in no danger of being disturbed by 
the wind. All the rain that falls upon the paper 
will gradually ooze through it, and the ground be- 
ing thus protected from the sun, will be constant- 
ly moist, warm and light. Neither will the paper 
be any obstruction to the shooting of the young 
plants, as they can raise it with ease, though it 
ought to be entirely removed as soon as they have 
penetrated the surface. Another advantage of this 
method is, that in case of very dry weather, the 
smallest seeds thus protected, whether they be 
sowed in pots or borders, may be freely wa- 
tered with any cummon watering-pot. If the 
seeds be sowed in drills, the paper is to be cut in 
strips, and punctured along the middle, about the 
same width as that of the space occupied by the 
seeds. 

I have conversed with many persons upon this 
subject, to all of whom the above described meth- 
od was entirely new, and if you think it will be of 
any service to others, you are at liberty to make it 
public. 

Yours respectfully, Henry Witiiams. 


Marlboro’, July 18th, 1834. 





For the New England Farmer. 
‘CANADA THISTLE. 


Mr. Fessenpen, Sir—Obsta principiis® wes 
the motto of our fathers. The precept might well 
be extended from civil to agricultural concerns. 
The Canava Tuistxe has been found so great a 
pest in some parts of our country that many per- 
sons have abandoned their farms in consequence 
of it. Whether there is anything in our soil so 
hostile to it that it cannot spread and become 
equally injurious in our vicinity I knownot. This 





* Oppose evils at their commencement. 


will very probably be decided by experience, but 
the result may be fatal to our agriculture. 

The occasion of these remarks is this: Four or 
five years since I noticed this plant on the way- 
side of one of the roads near our city, since that 
time it has been extended and now it may be found 
on many if not most of the roads within ten miles 
of Boston. Whether on roads more distant I 
know not, as I have not travelled there. Those 
who do not know the plant may see a small 
patch of it on the milldam, near the long wooden 
building, on the north side of the road. 

Is it not an object worthy the attention of the 
Agricultural Society. Respectfully yours, 

An Amateur Farmer, 

Middlesex, July 23, 1834. 

By the Editor. We believe with our correspon- 
dent that a war of extermination ought immediate- 
ly to be commenced against each and every thistle 
plant which makes its hateful appearance with- 
in the precincts of every civilized community. 
These vegetable pests can never become exten- 
sively injurious if never suffered to ripen their 
seeds, and nothing is easier than to clip off the 
part above ground at least often enough to prevent 
the dissemination of these intruders, which if 
not suffered to colonize their detestable offspring, 
by seeds can do comparatively but little injury. 





WORMS. 

Tue great liability of horses to the annoyance 
of worms is well known to all who have the care 
of them. ‘The cause of this evil may be found in 
the imperfect digestion consequent on the artificial 
confinement, and feeding on dry food to which 
these animals are subject, and which are so alien 
to their natural habits, The very best antidote to 
the baneful effects of those diseases is common salt; 
indeed if properly given, I believe it will be found 
an infallible preventive. When salt is constantly 
administered, the digestive process is so much 
promoted that the formation of worms animalcule, 
which are always dependent on a crude, unhealthy 
state of the stomach, is effectually prevented ; and 
when by neglect, this disease has impaired the 
health of the horse, and the animal has become 
rough and emaciated, salt has been found capable 
of speedily changing its condition and restoring 
health. The usual mode of giving salt to horses 
is by mixing it with their corn to the extent of an 
ounce or two per diem. I have known large pieces 
of rock salt kept constantly in the mangers, and 
this is probably a better method than any other, 
as the horse will not fail to help itself (by licking 
to nobs) to as much as is necessary, and its owner 
will feel no uneasiness respecting the forgetfulness 
or prejudice of his servants.— Kemp on Salt Manure, 





EFFECTS OF INDUSTRY. 
Ir is stated that when Mr. Coke, the celebrated 
English Farmer, took possession of his farm at 
Holkham, in Norfolk, it was so poor and worn out 
that it would not even bring grass. He said jo- 


cosely that there was but one blade of grass on the 
whole farm, for which two rabbits were fighting. 
But by labor and skill he has made this farm the * 
most beautiful and productive in all England, and 
Mr. Coke is now one of the richest and most dis- 





tinguished farmers in the whole country. 
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From the Boston Courier. 
HAYMAKING. 

Goop hay-weather is a joyful season for the 
farmer, for it calls up all those energies that are 
apt to slumber over a winter’s fire while the earth | 
is covered with suow. The days are the longest 
in the year, but they are too short for his labors. 
If he had the power of Joshua, he would in a good 
hay-day command the sun to stand still. Is there 
a sight in creation morally and physically so beau- 
tiful as a. wide meadow spotted with white shirts, 
(a mower in all of them) as the ocean is gemmed 
with sails—or an expanse of hay-cocks, like seat- 
tered Hindoo dwellings; each one raked’ and 
thatched so that the rain cannot enter. 

There is no prettier implement than a scythe, 
and there is no better employment than to swing 
it. It is creditable even to * rake after.” There 
is a moral sublimity in cutting down tall grass,—it 
partakes of the task of Azrael—it is a good be- 
ginning for a soldier, a general, a hero—but it 
would be a better end. 

History is silent as to the implements of Cincin- 
natus, except his plough, which no doubt turned 
a respectable furrow ; but there is no doubt that 
the ** Old Roman,” had a seythe like Time’s, that 
would cut a glorious swath, and a rake that 
would turn up a winnow like a range of hills. 
His pitchfork must have been a model. But the 
Romans had no newspapers, and therefore few of 
their advertisements or other familiar matters have 
reached us. 

The shepherds of Chaldea never watched the 
skies, as our farmers scrutinize them in hay-time. 
Hay-day isto them pay-day. This is the only 
time in the year when they have to do the work 
of thirty days in three. [t is the nearest approach 
their good genius permits them, to the three days 
of grace, (so hard in fact, though so smooth in 
sound) of their city brethren. Do all these city 
relatives understand the worth of adollar? Do 
they know how much labor and trust in Provi- 
dence go to the raising of a bushel of corn? Do 
they understand that a farmer gives for a cord of 
wood, * standing,” a matter of two dollars; that 
he cuts it, carries it to the city, twenty miles with 
* four cattle,” supports them and himself two days 
upon the road, and sells his merchandize, with his 
labor and that of his cattle for eight dollars ? 

Are they informed that a sou of the soil sur- 
renders himself, soul and body, with all the * thews 
and sinews of a man,” to cut down an acre of 
grass, toss it about with a fork, gather it with 
a rake, and load it with a pitchfork—and all this 
from the rising to the setting of the sun—for the 
consideration of six shillings,—one dollar ; why the 
very fatted calf, that seldom bleeds for hospitality 
on the prodiga!’s return, brings in the market but 
about eight dollars, exclusive of his head which is 
his best part like a philosopher’s—and yet house- 
holders in the city, who never drove the cows to 
pasture, or milked them at home—who never 
churned an hour in their ill-spent lives, will higgle 
in the market for a cent in a pound of butter or a 
quarter of veal ! 

We have had the two kinds of fortune, and 
something too much of one. We have stuck type 
and made hay—breathed the smoky air of an of- 
fice, and inhaled the clear exhilarating gas of the 
meadows. We have heard the town crier and the 
bobalink—and in spite of the bell we prefer the 
bird. 














If any wight less fettered can get away, let him 








flee from the city to the country. If be carry 


away the dyspepsia, he will not bring it back, if 


he visit the baymakers. If he lack appetite let 
him carry at noon (the fashionable hour of dining) 
the dinner to the mowers. He will find half a 
dozen of them expectant, and recumbent under a 
maple tree. They will welcome his approach with 
a siueere but compound fervor, They will honor 
him while they investigate the contents of his bas- 
ket, and a huge one itis. If we should be called 
upon to do this tomorrow, it would be a welcome 
summons, and according to Byron, 
‘We should but do as we have done.” 


O dura messorum illia. 
the mowers—that immense pau of baked beans 


vanishes before it—and the bones of the quarter of 


lamb are so polished that Towser declines them. 
r . ° ‘ . ° } 
There is nothing left thongh much was provided. 
A haymaker is thrifty and wastes nothing, for he 
considers it net waste to apply things bountifully 
to their uses, and provisions were made to be cou- 
sumed, as much as he was born to consume them. 





ORDER. 

A quaker, named Benjamin Lay, (who was a 
little cracked in the head though sound at heart,) 
took one of his compositions to Benjamin Frank- 
lin to have it printed and published in his paper. 
Franklin having looked over the manuseript, ob- 
served that it was deficient in arrangement. * No 
matter” replied the author, “ privt any part thou 
pleasest first.” Many are the speeches, and the 
sermous, and the treatises, and the poems, and the 
volumes, which are like Beujatnin Lay’s book ; 
ihe head might serve for the tail, and the tail for 
the body, and the body for the head, either end 
fur the middle, and the middle for either end; 
nay, if you could turn them inside out like a glove 
they would be no worse for the operation. When 
the excellent Hooker was on his death-bed, he 
expressed his. joy at the prospect of entering a 
world of order. 





COST OF BAD HABITS. 

A very young man once got addicted to the 
use of tobacco, and was entirely cured by a friend 
who desired him to cast up the sum total of the 
expense should he live to the age of seventy, at on- 
ly one cent a day including the interest annually. 
The young man found it amounted to upwards of 
One Thousand Dollars! He at once threw away 
his tobacco box. Let those who expend from five 
to ten cents a day in ardent spirits, sit down and 
count the cost. Nine tenths of them would have 
cash on hand to purchase good farms, and enough 
left to stock them handsomely. 





ILLINOIS WOOL. 

WE have been shown several specimens of Sax- 
ony and Merino wool, grown by Mr. Flowers, of 
Edwards county in this state. The specimens, 
(we being judges,) are of a superior quality, equal 
in fineness aud strength to the best imported. The 
specimens may be seen by calling on Mr. M’Laugh- 
lin, of this place. We understand Mr. Flowers 
has a flock of three or four hundred sheep of the 
same species with those from which the specimens 
we examnined were taken, which he will sell at a 
low price, his object being to encourage and ad- 
vance the business of ** wool growing,” rather than 
to make money. The chance is worthy the atten- 
tion of farmers disposed to engage in this profita- 
ble branch of agriculture.—Vandalia Whig. 


© for the appetite of 


From the kurmer's Assistant. 
CURRANT. (Ribes.) 

THERE are a variety of currants, including those 
called gooseberries, The black currant, which 
grows in the swamps in this country, is greatly 
improved by cultivation, and affords a wine equal 
to Port, when it has age. It is also an excellent 
medicine for a sore mouth and throat. When 
bruised and steeped in whiskey, or other spirits, it 
is also excellent for colds and for bad coughs aris- 
They are to be 
steeped a fortnight or more ; then strain the liquor, 
bottle it, and put it away for use. The red and 
the white currants are most common here, and 
each makes good wine, though the white is thought 
to make the best. Currants are the most useful 
of all the small kinds of fruit-trees, and for making 
wines they are very profitable. 

Afier pressing out the juice for making wine, 
let the seeds be dried, and sown late in the Fall, 
or early in the Spring, on fine light earth, and 
from these, new varieties may be had; some of 
which may be found very fine, and much superior 
perhaps to those in common use. Some may be 
fonnd to ripen early, others late, which are quali- 
ties particularly desirable for family uses, 

Currants are easily propagated from cuttings, 
which is the usual method, or from layers or slips. 

As soon as vegetation bas commenced, take the 
strongest and straightest shoots, but not such as 
are suckers, and set the ends pretty well in the 
ground, in order that they may have sufficient 
moisture ; and Jet them be watered, if the weather 
be very dry, after plauting. They will soon take 
root, and the next season will begin to bear, 
They should then be kept carefully pruned, and 
should not be suffered to run too bigh. They 
should be kept clear of suckers, as these dgaw 
tnuch of that nourishment which is requisite for 
the fruit. The ground about them should be oc- 
casionally hoed, to keep it clear of weeds and grass, 

Currants will do very well even ov light sandy 
soils; but, perhaps, the best soil for them is a 
good mellow sandy loam. With proper culture, 
however, they will grow pretty well on almost any 
svil that is not too hard or poor, in this country 
which appears to be very natural to their growth. 


ing from pulmonic complaints. 


To make Currant Wine. ‘Take currants fully 
ripe, at the rate of one gallon for each gallon of 
water; bruise them fine in the water ; strain the 
whole through a cloth, and add two pounds and 
three quarters of good brown sugar to every gal- 
lon of currants and water thus mixed together ; 


the whole into a clean cask, filling it full, and 
leaving a good vent-hole open. When the fer- 
mentation is over, stop it up tight, and in six 
months it will be fit for bottling or for use. Like 
other wives, however, it improves much by age. 
Probably molasses, well clarified, might be made 
to answer instead of sugar; and, probably, houey, 
or a due mixture of it, would be better than either. 
An acre planted with currants, and well culti- 
vated, would probably yield on an average, a quan- 
tity of fruit sufficient to make a thousand gallons 
ot wine yearly. ‘The expense of making this wine 
does not exceed fifty cents a gallon ; and the wine, 
afier having a little age, is worth treble this money. 
A currant-garden should be set with the bushes 
in rows, about eight feet between each, and about 
three feet between each bush, with intervals of 
proper width and at regular distances for passing 





across the rows. Planting currants on the south 


stir it well, and, when the sugar bas dissolved, put ' 
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side of a wall will make them ripen more early, 
and they will ripen later when planted on the 
north side. 





From the Christian Observer. 
DEFRAUDING TRADESMEN OF THEIR TIME. 

I ama tradesman with a large family, to whom 
time is mouey—tbough I have cheerfully found a 
trifle of both, to purchase and read for many years 
the Christian Observer; and I trust, therefore, 
you will in return courteously allow me a few lines 
to meution a grievance under which I and many 
others labor—the thoughtiess and unnecessary 
consumption of our time by our employers or cus- 
tomers. 

One illustration may serve as well as many. 1 
called last month on a gentleman of large proper- 
ty, and [ believe a very worthy and respectable 
man, and a contributor to various religious and 
charitable institutions, for the payment of a few 
shillings for an article which might just as well 
have been paid for at the time it was purchased, 
without my calling at all. My trifling memoran- 
dum was sent up to him, and after waiting three 
quarters of an hour, a message was brought to me 
that he could not see me then, but that I might 
call that day week ; I did so, five minutes before 
the time appointed, but was kept waiting a whole 
hour—till at length a servant was sent down to me 
with the money, which might have been just as 
well done the week before, and without unueces- 
sary delay. The loss of time in the busiest part 
of the morning, was a greater sacrifice than the 
sum paid, even had it been all profit would have 
compensated for ; I could it is true have sent a mes- 
senger, but I thought my customer from his station 
in life, might consider it disrespectful if I did not 
wait on him myself, and thus I might‘have lost 
his future commands—besides which the time of 
any person whom [ employed and paid would have 
been an object of some consideration. 

A lady once caused a shopman of mine to lose 
the better part of five or six mornings, waiting upon 
her, ata considerable distance with patterns, al- 
terations, &c. for an article which did not yield 
any thing worthy to be called profit. 

In the case which I have mentioned above, 
there was not I believe the slightest wish to evade 
or delay the payment of my trifling demand—the 
smallness of the sum, and the wealth and charac- 
ter of the party, forbid such an idea—and I am 
not now writing of the cruelty of opulent persons, 
systematically delaying the payment of their trades- 
men’s bills, which is the cause of much anxiety 
and distress and often of ruin—but only the neg- 
ligent sporting with the time, and I may say the 
feelings of persons in the most dependent classes 
of society. 

I have seen a laundress, ora young woman who 
lived by her needle, detained by the hour together 
from pure thoughtlessness—the delinquent parties 
not considering how much suffering they were in- 
flicting. It may seem a trifle that the laundress 
should have lost her time while her fuel and other 
expenses were going on, and her day’s work was 
thrown into arrear—or that the ‘* pale eyed seam- 
stress” was obliged to sit up half the night to re- 
gain the hours of which she had been robbed—but 
such “ trifles” as these make in such stations the 
sum of human things. 

I say nothing of tax-gatherers, and charity soci- 
ety collectors, whom it seems to be generally ac- 
counted lawful to persecute with the pithy en- 
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nouncement, * let him catl again” and then in a 
side voice, as if in reply to an accusing conscience, 


or the monitory glance of a friend, * he is paid} 


for it.” A man ought to be very busy indeed 
who says ‘ call again and I will pay thee,” when 
he has it by him. A Busy TRADESMAN. 
s 
IMPORTANCE OF PERSEVERANCE. 
‘¢'Tue great art to learn much,” says Locke, * is 
to undertake a little ata time.” Dr. Johnson has 
very forcibly observed that ‘all the performances 
of human art, at which we look with praise or 
wonder, are instances of the resistless force of per- 
severance ; it is by this that the quarry becomes a 
pyramid, and that distant countries are united by 
canals. Ifa man were to compare the effect of a 
single stroke of the pick-axe or of one impression 
of a spade with the geueral design and last result, 
he would be overwhelmed with a sense of their 
disproportion ; yet those petty operations inces- 
santly continued, in time surmount the greatest 
difficulties ; and mountains are levelled and oceans 
hounded by the slender force of human beings. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance that those 
who have any intention of deviating from the beat- 
en roads of life, and acquiring a reputation supe- 
rior to names hourly swept away by time among 
the refuse of fame, should add to their reason and 
their spirit the power of persisting in their purposes ; 
acquire the art of sapping what they cannot batter, 
and the habit of vanquishing obstinate resistance 
by obstinate attacks.” 








From the Northern Farmer. 
GAMA GRASS. 

Our readers will recollect to have seen in a for- 
mer number of the Farmer, some account of the 
rapid, and Juxuriant growth of this species of grass. 
Small quantities of the seed of this grass have 
been distributed among the agriculturists of several 
States; some of whom, from its singular shape 
and appearance, and from its slowness to vegetate, 
have entertained doubts of its being in fact the 
seed of any plant. We received from Dr. Bartlett 
of Georgia, editor of the Southern Planter, not 
many months since, a small quantity of this seed, 
which was distributed among our friends. We 
have since learnt that the unusual length of time, 
which it requires to vegetate, renders it exceed- 
ingly liable to be destroyed, when planted in the 
usual way ; and we fear that our friends who re- 
ceived seed from us, may fail of success in pro- 
ducing the plant from the want of a knowledge of 
this fact. It is said to have been, in some in- 
stances, fourteen months, after it was planted, in 
coming up. 

We disposed of all the seeds we received, but 
two in number; these were placed in a cloth with 
grape seeds, and kept constantly wet with water, | 
uear a stove in the kitchen, for two months; at 
the end of which time, they were found to be 
sprouted. 

They were then planted in a dry sandy loam, 
and now grow with great rapidity. Whether the 
plant will be of any Value in our climate, remains 
to be tested by experience, hereafter. 








*‘ Jonny, you rogue” said an unthinking mother | 
‘“‘if ever I catch you at the closet again, stealing | 
cake and sugar, I will whip you us sure as you! 
live!” ‘* Why no you won’t mother,” answered im- 
pertinent John shrewdly, ** for you have told me 
so a thousand times.” | 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





Tue first of the following meetings of the So- 
ciety should have been published in our last,—but 
was accidentally wislaid, 

An adjourned meeting of the Mass. Hort. Soci- 
ety was held at their room on Saturday, July 12. 

It was voted, that the committee of arrange- 
ments for the eusuing exhibition be increased to 
thirty-five—and the following members were ap- 
pointed, Messrs. Saml. Pond, J. L. Russell, E, 
Bartlett, Jos. Balch, aud S, Downer.—Adjourned 
to 26th. 

An adjourned meeting of the Mass. Hort. Soci- 
ety was held at their room on Saturday, July 26, 
the vice president presiding. 

It was voted, that the anniversary of the Society 
be celebrated as usual by an address. 

Voted, that a committee of three be appointed 
to select a gentleman to deliver the address. 

Z. Coox, jr. E. Vose, and I. P. Davis, were 
chosen. 

Voted, that the sub-committee chosen at a for- 
mer meeting be a committee to consider the expe- 
diency of the Society’s celebrating the anniversary 
as heretofore by a dinner. 

Adjourned to Saturday, Aug. 1, at 11 o'clock, 
A. M. Cua’s. M. Hovey. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, July 26th, 1834. 

Mr. Tuo. Mason, Charlestown Vineyard—Dah- 
lias, variety of Carnations, Phlox maculata, Alcea 
lutea, Anemones, and other flowers. 

Messrs. Hoveys, Cambridgeport—-Phlox, Lych- 
nis, Carnations, Spirea, Potentilla, Verbena auble- 
tia, Malope grandiflora, Picridium tingitanum, 
Tropeolum atro sanguineum, Iberis speciosum, 
Crepis barbata, Coreopsis tinctoria, Eschscholtzia 
californica, 

Mr. S. Wanker, Roxbury—variety of flowers, 
new Dahlias, and Ferraria conchifiora, or Yellow 
Mexican Tiger flower. 

Mr. M. P. Witper, Dorchester—New Dahlia 
Antonia, Carnations, Eschscholtzia californica, 
pleno,a new and very beautiful production, and very 
justly excited the admiration of all amateurs pres- 
ent,.on account of its being produced double by 
Col. Wilder. 

Messrs. Winsu1ps—usual variety. 

By order of the Committee, 
Jona. Winsuip, Chairman, 


FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

Grapes. From S. G. Perkins, Esq. a large 
basket containing eight varieties of Grapes, very 
fine and beautiful—also Apricots. 

Pears. From Mr. R. Mannine, Salem, Saint 
John’s, or Joannet Pear—it ripens about a week 
earlier than the Petit Muscat. 

Currants. From Tos. Dowsr, Esq. Cam- 
bridgeport, a dish of remarkably fine and large 
White Dutch Currants. 

Gooseberries. From Messrs. Hoveys, Green 


| Ocean and Jolly Angler. 


From Mr. 8. Warxer, Roxbury, Roaring Lion, 
and several other fine varieties. 

From Dr. 8S. A. Saurtierr, Boston, Roaring 
Lion, White Smiths, Walnut, Yellow Eagle, Cham- 
paigne, and Rumbullion. 

From Messrs. Hoveys, Wilmot’s Scarlet Rhu- 
barb, a new, superior and early variety, raised 
from seed last year. 


By order of the Committee, E.M. Ricwanrps. 
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From the Cultivator. 
COMPOSTS. 


Mvucn has been said and written in favor of 
compost manures; and under many circumstan- 
ces they really afford a valuable accession to the 
fertilizing materials of a farm. But when the ob- 
ject to be obtained is not fully understood, they 
sometimes occasion a useless expenditure of labor. 
Composts are a mixture of animal dung, lime, 
ashes, vegetable matter and earths—two or more 
of them. The economy of composts consists in 
first, saving the gaseous matter which escapes 
from manure while undergoing fermentation, and 
the liquids which flow from the dung heap; and 
second, in rendering vegetable matter soluble, and 
food for plants which was before inert and useless. 
Thas if earth is mixed with and spread over a 
pile of dung while it is fermenting, it imbibes the 
volatile and liquid parts of the manure which 
would otherwise be lost, and this becomes almost 
as fertilizing as the manure itself. This fact 
shows that manure loses much in fermenting, for 
it loses all the earth gains. If peaty or swamp 
earth is employed, a double object is gained ; for 
while it prevents waste in the manure, it is of it- 
self converted into manure, (being composed of 
vegetable matter,) by the process of fermentation. 
But when the object is merely to prevent waste 
in the dung, the process is most economically ef- 
fected in the soil; where both the gases and the 
liquids will be retained, and by which the trans- 
portation of the earth to and from the dung yard, 
is saved. When the manure cannot be conveni- 
ently used upon hoed crops before fermentation 
then a bedding and covering of earth for the pile 
isa matter of economy and should not be omit- 
ted. So if it is desired to convert the vegetabie 
deposit of swamps into manure, it may be readily 
and profitably done by alternating it in layers with 
hot dung. In this case one part of dung to three 
parts of swamp earth will suffice. A layer of 
dung five or six feet broad, and as long as neces- 
sary, is first deposited on a proper piece of ground, 
then a layer of earth over it, and in this way alter- 
nate layers should be added until the pile is five 
or six feet high. As soon as the mass gets into a 
state of fermentation, which may be ascertained 
by plunging into it a stick for a few moments, and 
ascertaining thereby its heat, the con:post is fit for 
use. This will require weeks or months accord- 
ing to the temperature of the weather. 

It will be perceived that composts in which no 
fermentation takes place, can be of little advantage. 

There is no volatile matter to be given off, and 
no tendency exists to break down and render sol- 
uble ligneous and woody matter. Lime operates 
more powerfully than dung in inducing fermenta- 
tion in vegetable matter, though it is not prudent 
to use it in combination with stable dung; I have 
found by experience, that it causes a too violent 
action, and dissipates nearly all its fertilizing prop- 
erties. Composts are particularly adapted to all 
the family of small grains, snd for top-dressing 
grass grounds, where this latter practice is tolerat- 
ed. Mere earthy matters add nothing to the com- 
post pile ; they merely prevent the waste of other 
materials which compose it. In making composts 
therefore, for field use, earths should be preferred 
which abound in vegetable matter; and the litter, 
vegetable refuse, urine, soap suds, ashes &c. should 
be added, which are ordinarily wasted, and 
which form annually a large aggregate upon a farm. 





Time is the most valuable of all things. 





From the Baltimore American. 

A SUBTERRANEAN INDIAN VILLAGE 
—Has been discovered in Nacoochee Valley, in 
Georgia, by gold miners, in excavating a canal for 
the purpose of washing gold. The depth to 
which it is covered varies from seven to nine feet; 
some of the houses are embedded in a stratum of 
rich auriferous gravel. They are 34 in number, 
built of logs from 6 to 10 inches in diameter, and 
from 10 to 12 feet in length. The walls are from 
3 to 6 feet in height, forming a continuous line or 
street of 300 feet—The logs are hewed and not- 
ched,as atthe present day. The land beneath 
which they were found, was covered, at its first 
settlement by the whites, with a heavy growth of 
timber, denoting a great antiquity to these buildings, 
and a powerful cause which submerged them, 
Cane baskets and fragments of earthenware were 
found in the rooms.—The account is contained in 
a letter to the Southern Banner, from which the 
following further particulars are extracted: 

The houses are situated 50 to 100 yards from 
the principal channel of the creek; and as no fur- 
ther excavations have been made, it is more than 
probable thatnew and more interesting develop- 
ments will be made when the land is worked for 
gold. 

A great number of curious specimens of work- 


manship have been found in situations, which pre-: 


clude the possibility of their having been moved for 
more than a thousand years. During my mining 
operations last year, I found at one time, about one 
half of a crucible, of the capacity of near a gallon. 
It was ten feet below the surface, and immediately 
beneath a large oak tree, which measured five feet 
in diameter, and must have been four or five hun- 
ded years old. The deposite was diluvial, or what 
may be termed table land. The stratum, of quartz 
gravel, in which the vessel was embedded, is: about 
two feet in thickness, resting upon decomposed 
chlorite salt. 

It is not difficult to account for the deposite of 
those substances in alluvial soil, for the hills are gen- 
erally very high and precipitous, and from the im- 
mense quantity of rain which falls, the streams are 
swollen to a great height, sweeping every thing with 
them, and frequently forming a deposite of several 
feet in thickness in a season ; but some of diluvial 
land is from 10 to 50 feet above the present level of 
the streams. These deposites exhibit appearances 
of as great attrition as those recently formed. 

There was a vessel, or rather double mortar, 
found in Duke’s Creek, about five inches in diam- 
eter, and the excavation on each side was nearly an 
inch in depth, basin like, and perfectly polished. It 
was made of quartz, which had been semi-transpar- 
ent, but had become stained with the iron which 
abounds in quantity in allthis country. In the bot- 
tom of each basin was a small depression half an 
inch in depth and about the same diameter.— What 
its use could have been, is difficult to conjecture. 
Some suppose it was used for grinding paint, &c., 
or in some of their plays or games. The high finish 
and its exact dimensions, induce me to believe it 
the production of a more civilized people, than the 
present race of Indians. 





Mental Enjoyments. By reading we enjoy the 
company of the dead, by conversation that of the 
living, and by contemplation we may be happy in 
ourselves. 

A great fortune in the hands of a fool, is a great 
misfortune. The more riches a fool has, the 
greater fool he is. 





CULTURE OF THE MUSHROOM. 


Towarps the middle of October I empty the 
melon pits of the old dung, tan, or tree leaves, 
reserving any that appears fresh, which I mix 
with fresh stable dung, and return to the pits, 
first plaeing a layer of entirely fresh dung at the 
bottom. I tread firmly as I proceed. When the 
pit is quite filled, [ put on the sashes, tilting them 
to prevent the escape of the steam. In a fortnight 
or three weeks, the dung will have subsided, and 
the heat will be sufficiently abated. Tthen place 
a layer of a few inches thick, of horse-droppings 
from a stable where the horses are fed on hay and 
oats only, and which droppings must be well dried 
previously to being used: this layer is to be tramp- 
ed, and the spawn in lumps about the size of a 
goose’s egg, is to be placed one Jump in éach area 
of six inches, and covered with three inches fresh 
loam, from a pasture, and beaten down well with 
the back ofa spade. Dry hay is to be placed 
upon the surface of the bed, and air admitted in 
fine weather. The layer of droppings soon be- 
comes a continuous mass of spawn; and the 
quantity of mushrooms produced throughout the 
winter and spring is truly astonishing. Water 
will be required occasionally, particularly as the 
days begin to get warm in the spring. Towards 
the beginning of May, when the pits are required 
for other purposes, abundant spawn may be pre- 
served for future operations.—Jrish Farmer’s and 
Gardener’s Magazine. 





ON “MARKING STICKS” FOR GARDENERS. 

Some things that are apparently very trifling 
and insignificant at the first glance, may be worth 
knowing ; and of this kind is the best method of 
writing on soft wood with a black lead pencil. 
Every practical horticulturist must have frequent 
occasion to employ marking sticks. The value of 
these are evident when we procure new seeds or 
plants, whose forms and figures are unknown to us. 
Without something to point out their respective 
localities in the garden, their names are in danger 
of being lost, and even the plants themselves of 
being eventually destroyed. At some of the prin- 
cipal nurseries, white paint is applied to small 
strips of pine or other wood, and when it dries, 
the trace of a black lead pencil will be retained 
for a long time. Where less business is done, 
however, as in many private gardens, sticks of 
this kind are not always kept in sufficient numbers 
for all occasions ; and something as a substitute 
would be very convenient. . 

If we write on a dry stick of soft pine, which 
has just been shaved smooth, black lead in most 
cases, leaves a faint mark which soon becomes ik 
legible ; but if we moisten the surface immediately 
before we write, the trace is clear and plain. 
Sticks marked in this way, and leaning them a lit- 
tle towards the plant, with the name underneath, 
will not only point out its position, but will con 
tinue legible for more than a year.— Genesee Far. 





EXERCISE 

—GiveEs strength to every fibre, and energy to all 
the vital powers. But exercise like most good 
practices and habits may be carried to excess. 
Extreme toil not only shortens life, but brings less 
to pass than steady but moderate labor. It is not 
therefore often advisable for farmers to undertake 
to perform what are called great days’ works, for 
one day of over exertion may cause weeks of de- 
bility, if not months of sickness. 
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ITEMS OF ECONOMY. 


The receipt below for making small Beer for 
this hot weather is too good to remain as little 
known. If you are disposed to insert it in your 
paper, you may promote the comfort of your 
friends and the cause of temperance. 

For making 3 gallons of Beer or 1 pail full,— 
Take 1 quart West India Molasses, 

20 drops Oil Spruce, 

‘15 * Oil Wintergreen, 

10 * Oil Sassafras, 
Fill the pail with hot water—mix them well—let 
it stand until it has become blood-warm—then 
add one pint yeast—let it remain 10 or 12 hours 
—thottle it—and in three hours it is fit for use and 
first rate. Yours, W. CuHeEsTER. 

Thermometer at 95 in the shade, July 8.—Fre- 
donia Censor. 

Weaning Calves.—Of the patience and attention 
requisite in teaching calves to drink, a very inad- 
equate idea only can be formed by those who 
have never witnessed this tedious process. When 
the animal has fasted two or three hours, the first 
and second finger of the right hand, being previ- 
ously well cleaned, are presented to its mouth ; of 
these it readily takes hold, sucking very eagerly. 
In the mean time a vessel of lukewarm milk is 
placed and supported by the left hand, under the 
ealf’s mouth, and while it is sucking, the right 
hand is gradually sunk a little way into the milk 
so that it may lap a sufficient quantity without stop- 
ping its nostrils, which will necessarily compel it 
to cease for want of air. Should, however, either 
from accident, or from too sudden precipitation of 
the hand into the milk, the calf let go his hold, 
the attempt must be repeatedly renewed till it is 
erowned with success. 

The time of weaning calves varies from one 
fortnight till they are seven weeks old; but the 
latter period is preferable on account of the weak 
and tender state of the calves, if separated from the 
dam before they are three weeks old. 

weeds. A dozen seeds which are perfectly yi- 
pened and good, are worth any quantity of those 
that are green and defective. 

Cure for the Botts or Grubs in Horses. If you 
will excuse the subject, (for although graceless, it 
is valuable not only to agriculturists but to all 
classes, using that valuable animal the Horse,) 1 
send you a remedy I used while our coals were 
brought to market in road wagons, which obliged 
us to use a great number of horses; and I never 
knew it fail of giving relief, in one to five minutes, 
viz: Pour out half a gill of spirit of turpentine in- 
to the hand, and rub it on the breast of the horse 
while suffering ; let it be applied to the hollow or 
pit of the stomach, just at the point where the 
neck joins the breast, on a space six or eight in- 
ches in diameter. The relief is certain, if the 
grubs have not already cut through the coats of 
the stomach.—Farmer’s Register. 

Cattle Food.—We learn from our traveller, that 
during the winter months, cattle are fed in Ohio, 
on Indian corn, cut up with the stem and foliage, 
before the grain has become hard, and placed upright 
in moderate sized shocks; that in this way it 
dries without mouldiness ; and makes one of the 
most succulent and nutritious articles of food; and 
thet thousands of acres are cultivated for this pur- 
pose.—Silliman’s Journal. 

Of 1,396,000 persons who have travelled by the 
Liverpool and Manchester Rail Road, one passen- 





ger only has been hurt!! The nett profit of that 
road for the last six months was $49,884. 

To keep off or drive away Bed-bugs.—Make a 
strong decoction of red pepper, when ripe, and 
apply it with a common paint brush to the joints 
of the bedsteads, wainscoting, &c. where these 
odious insects usually resort, and it will speedily 
kill or expel them. 

Composts.—Sir John Sinclair says, * it has been 
found that an excellent compost can be prepared 
by collecting all sorts of weeds, as thistles, docks, 
nettles, fern, &c. before they have formed seed, 
and laying them up with alternate layers of rich 
earth. A great heat is soon raised, and by turn- 
ing the heap over, the next spring the whole will 
be resolved into a soft pulpy mass, the effects of 
which upon the soil are no way inferior to dung. 
Thus a great nuisance may be converted into a 
valuable manure.” 

To preserve Vines from bugs, &c.—Glauber’s 
Salts, (Sulphate of Soda) an ounce dissolved in 
about one quart of water and sprinkled on the 
plants or vines is recommended as a preventive 
against insects. 

Cheap Antidote—There is not a house in the 
country, (says an English Magazine) that does not 
contain a remedy for poisoning if instantly admin- 
istered. It is nothing more than two teaspoon- 
fuls of made mustard mixed in warm water. It 
acts as an instantaneousemetic. Making this sim- 
ple remedy known, may be the means of saving 
many a fellow creature from an untimely death. 


Hints to Housewives.—Do not wrap knives and 
forks in woollens. Wrap them in good strong 
paper. Steel is injured by lying in woollens. 

Do not let coffee and tea stand in tin.—Scald 
your wooden ware often ; and keep your tin ware 
dry. 

Barley straw is the best for beds; dry corn 
husks slit into shreds are far better than straw. 

Straw beds are much better for being boxed at 
the sides; in the same manner upholsterers pre- 
pare ticks for feathers. 

Brass and irons should be cleaned, done up in 
papers and put in a dry place, during the summer 
season. 

If you have a large family, it is well to keep 
white rags separate from colored ones, and cotton 
separate from woollen; they bring a higher price. 
Paper brings a cent a pound, and if you have plen- 
ty of room it is well to save it. ‘*A penny saved 
is a penny got.” 

French Method of making Mortar for Buildings. 
The method used by the masons in some parts of 
France, is to put lime in a sort of a trough raised 
on four legs, about eighteen inches from the 
ground, and then to pour in sufficient water to 
slake the lime, adding when properly slaked, more 
water, and stirring it until it is about the eonsis- 
tence of thin milk. At one end of the trough is a 
hole four inches square, covered with a wire grat- 
ing, and closed with a wooden slide or shutter ; 
when the lime has been: rendered liquid as above, 
the shutter or slide is withdrawn, and the fluid 
runs out through the wire grating into a reservoir 
formed on the ground by the well sifted sand or 
drift, with which sand or drift the fluid lime is 
subsequently mixed to make the mortar. Is not 
this a cleaner way than our clumsy one of sifting 
the lime in the streets or roads through a coarse 
sieve, covering with a destructive white powder 
every thing near, and putting ‘out the eyes of the 


passer by? It also makes a better mortar.— Lon. 
Mec. Mag. 


¢ Hints and Receipts (from the Northern Farmer). 
If a wound bleeds very fast, and there is no phy- 
sician at hand, cover it with the scrapings of sole 
leather scraped like coarse lint. This stops blood 
very soon, Always have vinegar, camphor, harts- 
horn, or something of that kind in readiness, as 
the sudden stoppage of blood almost always makes 
a person faint. 

Balm-of-Gilead buds bottled up in N. E. rum, 
makes the best cure in the world for fresh cuts 
and wounds. Every family should have a bottle 
of it. The buds should be gathered in a peculiar 
State ; just when they are well swelled, ready to 
burst into leaves, and well covered with gum. 
They last but two or three days in this state, 

Plantain and house-leek, boiled in cream, and 
strained before it is put away to cool, makes a 
very cooling, soothing ointment. Plantain leayes 
laid upon a wound are cooling and healing. 

Half a spoonful of citric acid, (which may al- 
ways be bought of the apothecaries,) stirred in 
half a tumbler of water, is excellent for the head 
ache.—F. W. 

Veal Olives. Cut long thin collops: beat them, 
and lay on them thin slices of fat bacon, and over 
a layer, or forcemeat seasoned high, with the ad- 
dition of shred shalot and cayenne. Roll them 
tight, about the size of two fingers, but not more 
than two or three inches long; fasten them round 
with a small skewer: rub egg over and fry them 
of a light brown, Serve with brown gravy. 

Calf’s Liver. Sliced: seasoned with pepper 
and salt, and nicely broiled. Rub a bit of cold 
butter on it, and serve hot and hot. 

Roasted. Wash and wipe it: then cut a long 
hole in it, and stuff it with crumbs of bread, chop- 
ped anchovy, herbs, a good deal of fat bacon, 
onion, salt, pepper, a bit of butter, and an egg. 
Sew the liver up; then lard or wrap it in a veal 
caul, and roast it. 

Serve with a good brown gravy, and currant- 
jelly. 

Cider (says the Farmer’s Assistant) may be kept 
for years in casks, without fermenting, by bury- 
ing them deeply under ground, or immersing them 
in spring water; and when taken up the cider will 
be very fine. 

Fermentation of cider may also be prevented by 
first strongly fumigating the cask with burnt sul- 
phur; then put in some of the cider, burn more 
sulphur in the cask, stop it tight, and shake the 
whole up together ; fill the cask, bung it up tight, 
and put it away in a cool cellar. 





A TEMPERANCE MAN. 

Howanp, the celebrated philanthropist, was a 
thorough-going temperance man. He abandoned 
even the use of wine and malt liquors. In his 
Memoirs, by Brown, will be found many notices 
concerning strong drink. In his excellent house 
at Ghent, their use was prohibited. A similar 
regulation was introduced into the Parisian jails. 
He found the English jails full of intemperance, 
and despaired of their reform in other respects till 
that evil was banished. He bequeathed five pounds 
each to the poor cottagers at Cardington, who 
should not have been to the azz house for twelve 
months preceding his death. A pretty good testi- 
mony on the question respecting the use of malt 





liquors, 
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FARMER’S WORK. 

Cradling Grain. The use of the scythe and 
cradle for harvesting grain is gaining ground in 
the New England States ; and we think they will 
eventually be still more generally employed, when 
the advantages presented by those implements have 
been further tested by experience. The use of 
these labor-saving machines in the southern and 
western States is suid to have been general for 
many years, where their advantages are fully ap- 
preciated. We are told that a man accustonied to 
the grain-cradle, will with that implement, cut, and 
place in regular order for binding into sheaves, 
five acres in a day, or in less time than a good 
reaper can cutone acre, This difference is so 
great that we believe the scythe and cradle will be 
universally adopted as a substitute for the sickle, 
except in cases where the grain is either very 
thick and heavy, or much lodged and tangled, 
and must therefore be hooked up and gathered 
and cut off by a process almost as tedious as connt- 
ing ** each particular hair” on the hide of a buffa- 
loe. 

The late John Lorrain, in his valuable work on 
husbandry, has the following remarks on this sub- 
ject: 

‘¢ Custom has induced farmers generally to he- 
lieve that it is an improper and wasteful practice 
to cut either wheat or rye with the scythe and cra- 
dle. If the grain be neither lodged nor entangled, 
it may be cut off as clean by the scythe and cradle 
as by the sickle. If it be properly gathered and 
bound, but little if any more loss will arise from 
gathering it in this way. If the grain be cradled 
in proper time, it shatters less on the whole than 
when it is reaped and secured in the usual way. 
It is readily granted that if grain be cradled and 
reaped at the same time, it shatters more by the 
former practice. It should be recollected, howev- 
er, that the very tardy progress of the sickle greatly 
increases the shattering, by procrastinating the har- 
vest so long that the chaff opens, and much of the 
grain falls out ; whereas the rapid progress of the 
scythe and cradle cuts off the grain before any 
material Joss from shattering can take place if the 
cultivator commence in time. No evil but much 
good will arise from beginning early. This not 
only prevents shattering, but also the risk of en- 
countering the various injuries to which the crop 
is exposed by useless delay. 

Several sorts and varieties of implements for 
cradling grain have been used and recommended. 
Among these is one described and figured, New 
England Farmer, vol. vii. p. 33, invented by Pay- 
son Williams, Esq. of Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
They are also for sale -at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street, Bos- 
ton, made according to the latest and most ap- 
proved construction. 


Look to your Cattle, &c. Haying and harvest- 
ing are now pressing avocations, but some other 
things should not be neglected. Cattle, sheep and 
horses in fields should be frequently inspected 
and their wants supplied, or you will lose more 
for want of care than you can gain by a summen’s 
hard work. ‘See that the animals do not suffer 
for want of shade, water, and good pasturage. 


Ticks on Lambs. About this time your lambs 
will be infested with ticks escaped from the sheep 














afier shearing. To get rid of these troublesome | 
visitants you may dip the lamb, back downward, 
into a pretty strong decoction of tobacco, which 
may be made from the stems for the sake of econ- 
omy. After having destroyed the ticks as afore- 
said, the residue of the decoction nay be applied 
to beuvefit slugs, ants, and other insects which in- 
test your fields and gardens. 

Save and dry Herbs for Medicinal purposes. 
Among others we would recommend balm, chaimn- 
onile, colt’s foot, elder flowers, hore-hound, hysop, 
maidenhair, mint of several sorts, penny royal, rose 
leaves, rosemary, rue, saffron, sage, snake root, 
summer savory, tansy, thyme, &c. They should 
be gathered in dry weather, while in flower, and 
dried in the shade, 





From the Lowell Journal. 
STINGLESS BEES. 

An account has been published, which we have 
copied into our paper, of bees from South America 
without stings. There is a class of bees common 
in this country without stings. They are small 
humblebees so called, and only a part of the tribe 
are armed with this formidable weapon. The dif- 
ference can only be known by the color of their 
faces—or if any one prefers it, by actual trial. 
Those ‘who have stings look amazing black and 
surly, while a white strip rans down each cheek 
of the stingless sort, and gives them quite a gentle, 
beneficent cast of countenance. ‘We have seen a 
country chap, ** who knew bees,” stand by a clus- 
ter of fragrant flowers, ** where the bee sucked” 
and take them up one by one as he chose to select 
the right sort, to the great amusement of the by- 
standers, After satisfying all that the bees would 
net sting him, he explained the difference, and 
other persons found by trial that they were per- 
fectly harmless, even when provoked by careless 
handling. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Harrest—The present is a busy season with farmers, 
Within the last fortnight, abundant crops of hay have 
been well cured and safely housed or stacked. We do 
not remember a.season when the article was more plen- 
tiful, or of better quality. 

Most of the wheat and rye in this region and in the 
lower townships has been cut during the past week, and 
much of it safely gathered. We learn that the crops 
are very fair in quantity—and the quality of the grain 
excellent. 

The growing flax and oats bid fair to give the hus- 
bandman an ample remuneration for his labor this sea- 
son. We have never seen the crops look more promis- 
ing—the time for gathering is just at hand. 

Corn and potatoes are both growing rapidly at the 
present time and appear promising. 

Although the spring was cold to alate period, the sum- 
mer thus far has been very favorable to vegetation.— 
Hunterdon (N. J.) Gazette. 


Extraordinary Recognition.—A man has lately return- 
ed to England, after an absence of thirty-six years, who 
was engaged, in the year 1798, with nineteen others, in 
the murder of an innocent and inoffensive man. He 
was immediately recognized and committed to prison, — 
and his identity and guilt, it is stated, can be established 
beyond doubt. Of his nineteen comrades, eighteen were 
condemned and executed for that and other murders, 
and the other was shot in attempting to escape from jail. 
—WN. Y. Commercial. 


Hon. Edward Everett has consented to deliver an Eu- 
logy on Lafayette, before the Young Men of Boston. 





Grain.—Accounts from various parts, west and south, 
represent that the wheat crop will be great, and of good 
quality. 5000 bushels of new wheat have been received 
in New York from North Carolina. 
wheat is selling at $6,50 per barrel. Western flour, 4,87 
to $5,00. Corn and rye have advanced a trifle in New 
York. Corn is 70 to 71 cents, rye 65 to 66. 

The wheat in Northampton meadow is much blasted, 
and the crop will be light. The rye is also much injured. 
The blast extends to:some of the uplands in this vicinity - 
The late warm, rainy, dog-day weather, has been very 
favorable for corn, but quite unpropitious for rye and 
wheat. The wheat sown early suffers less than that 
sown late. Haymakers have been troubled with what is 
called catching weather.—Hampshire Gazeite. 





Flour from this new 


A Miss Decker, a young lady about seventeen years 
of age, was literally burnt to death, by her clothes catch- 
ing fire, near the Horse Head, Tioga co. Her clothes 
caught while she was in the act of stooping, while near 
the fire; and all her efforts to put them out were unsuccess - 
ful. She then ran a distance of about sixty rods, to her 
father, her clothes enveloped in flames, and parts of her 
flesh were actually seen in a blaze ; making a noise sim- 
ilar to meat in the act of frying. —Susquehanna Reg. 


Grain.—We noticed last week an arrival of 5000 bush- 
els new wheat from North Carolina, which sold at $1,15 ; 
since then two smal] lots have reached us. One was in- 
ferior, and gold at 1,01, and the other good, sold at 1,15 ; 
as the crop ‘is all in at the south, and as they thrash it 
out early, supplies will soon be large. Corn has been 
brisk and sold at an advance, full 15,000 northern has 
sold at 71 cents, and two cargoes southern at 70 cents. 
Sales of oats at 38 a 40; rye 65 a 66. We have accounts 
from all parts of our country that the crop of wheat is 
most abundant and the quality never better.—NV. Y. pap. 


Monthly Strawberries. Judge Darling of New Haven, 
professes to supply that market with strawberries, not 
only all summer, but half the fall. They are the month- 
ly strawberry, the cultivation of which he has improved 
so far as to furnish a daily supply. It is a beautiful and 


delicious fruit—Boston Centinel. 


Darien Railroad.—M. Justo Paredes, a merchant of 
Pagama, has petitioned for and obtained from the pro- 
vincial assembly of that province, a grant of the exclu- 
sive privilege of constructing a rail-road from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, across the isthmus of Darien. The 
Kingston, (Jamaica) Chronicle speaks of this important 
work as likely to be accomplished under the auspices of 
Mr. Paredes, who is represented as enjoying a high rep- 
utation, personal, commercial and political. 


How Wise. Week before last, during a severe thun- 
der storm, the meeting house in Chester was struck with 
lightning, and it like to have shivered the venerable fab- 
ric into a cocked hat. Some of the seniors of the village 
were astounded, and began to question the utility of 
lightning rods. ‘There’s no security here,’ says one, 
and ‘I never had any faith in them are rods,’ says an- 
other. ‘I’ve always been thinking that was only wast- 
ing the parish money,’ remarked a third, and ‘I have no 
ide you can stop the lightning from going where its a 
mind to,’ says the fourth. In the mean time somebody 
had examined the rod, and found it in a suitable condi- 
tion at the top to receive the shock, but farther than that, 
it did not extend within twenty fect of the ground! It 
was so fixed as to attract the electricity at the top, and 
then convey the fluid right into the meeting-house !— 
Northampton Courier. 

Gold Region in Georgia.—A correspondent of the 
Georgia Washington News, says that, ‘ There has been 
obtained from the very valuable deposite mine of Capt. 
John Richardson, on Duke’s Creek, Habersham county, 


since the beginning of last winter, 11000 dwts. of gold. — 
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This splendid amount was collected by one company ot 
hands, working only one machine, from half an acre of} 


. . . ‘ . | 
land. The mine bids fair to be exiensive and equally | 
rich.’ 


| 
Worcester Rai! Road. We are informed that the total | 








number of persons conveyed by the Worcester Rail lher next, wishes to engage an experienced Farmer to take 
| charge ot bis farm of about forty acres, distant seven miles 
| froin isostun. 


Road cars thus far, execed thirty-four thousand, of which 
we understand more than twenty-six thousand were for | 


tickets sold for 37 1-2 ce 


soine sum of upwaids of nine thousand doilars since the 
Yth of April last. 

There can be no doubt that this undertaking will | 
prove a profitable one. The travel will of course in- | 
crease as the road extends.— Boston Journal. 


Money. The New York Advertiser says the determin- | 


ation of the United States Bank to extend their dis- | 
counts, together with the abundance of specie, has given 
confidence to the public, and the money market is in bet- 
ter state than it has been for the last nine months. 


“'Things are returning to an old fashioned sound state, | 


which gives confidence to every thing.” 

Rats. Accounts of Rats biting and sometimes killing 
infants,are read with some degree of incredulity. There 
is no doubt, however, that such things have occurred. 
Recently, a woman in Chester was awakened in the 
night by the sudden screaming of her child, lying by 
her side. Having got up and lit a candle, she found 
the child's face covered with blood, and on examining 
sie discovered that the nose had been pierced in two 
places by something about as large as the teeth of a rat. 
No rat was seen, but there was a hole near the earth by 
which these animals sometimes came into the room, and 
she and others fully believe that the wounds were made 
by arat.—Hampshire Gazette. 








ENGLISH WORKS ON AGRICULTURE. 
Dr. Dickson’s Practical Agriculture, in two volumes, 1260 
pages, with numerous engravings and colored plates. 
Complete Farmer, or genera: dictionary of Agriculture and 
Husbaudry, with many engravings, in 2590 pages. 
The Complete Grazier with plates, second handed, 600 pages 
The above willbe sold very low, having been partially used. 


July Lous. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


TURNAIP SEED. 

For Sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 5i and 52 North Market 

street, Early Datch Turnip, Early Garden Stone ditto, Yellow 

Stone do.; White Flat Winter do. ; Long Yellow French do. ; 
Yellow Aberdeen do; Ruta Baga do. 

The two iast are excelleut kinds for Cattle. 
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FRUIT TREES. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursrry of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, 54 miles from Boston 
by the City Mills, and § ua mile fromthe Worcester 





-A rare collection of Fruit trees, Trees and shrubs of orna- 
ment, Roses, Dualilias, &c. This Nursery now covers com- 
pactly, the most pait of 18 acres ; and includes of Trees and 
plants in different stages of growth, irom two to three hundred 
thousand. Ot new ceiebrated Pears alone, 150 kinds, a part of 
which having been already proved in our climate, are espec- 
ially recom:ncneed. Ot Peaches, a Capital Collection, for 
extensive numbers aud fine kinds—Apples—Cherries—Plums 
—Nectarines—- A pricots—Almouds—-Quinces—-Grape Vines 
—Cuants—Raspbderries—Gooseberries—Strawberries—Figs, 
&e.—Selectious irom the best varieties known. 

Mogus Mew ricautis, on New CHINESE MULBERRY, so 
celebrated for the food of silkworms. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; from numerous importations, and first 
rate sources. White Flowering Horse Chesnuts, Weeping 
Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Venetian Su- 
mach, Altheas, Hoaeysuckles, Azaleas, &c. &¢.—in all, of 
Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Of Herbace- 
ous flowering Plants, 300 choice varieties, including the finest 
kinds of Ponies, anc 300 splendid varieties of Double Daitias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early in Au- 
tumn, being an excellent season for transplanting. Address 
to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge fur transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea. 
“r orders will receive the same attention if left with Gxo, C, 
Barer, who is ageut, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues gratis on application. Je 2% 


SUBSCRIBERS to the 
volumes neaily ball bouud, aud lettered jor 7d Ceuts, by leav- | 
ing them atthe Farmer o tice, missing numbers supplied, 


nts each, thus making the hand- | could reside. 











NOTICE. 


New Kugiand Farmer can have their | 





| 
FARMERS ATTEND. 
A GENTLEMAN who intends to embark ior Europe, in Octo- | 


Said farm is easy of cuiuvation, ts im good or- 
der,well stocked, and has a house upon it, in Which said iarmer | 
! 
Liberal wages will be paid, but no person need apply unless | 
e can give the best recommeudations, and has a practicai | 
knowledge of his business. Apply at this ollice. — epif jyl¥ | 





BRASS SYRINGES. } 
Just received at the Agricultuial Warehouse, a good assort | 


| ment of Willis’s improved Brass SyrinGes for Green Houses | 


Grape Vines, &c. &c.—see Complete Farmer, page 349. 
J. R. NEWELL. 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKES. 

Just received, a few more very superior Revolving Horse 

Rakes. ‘hese rakes which have this season been used by some 

of our Best Practical Farmers are very much approved. ‘They 
rake very clean and very expeditiously, 

For Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse. 





jy 





GRAIN CRADLES. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Market st. 
a few more of Willis’s Improved Grain Cradies, with Casi 
Steel Scythes, a very superior article. jy23 | 





WHITE DUTCH CLOVER. 

RECEIVED this week direct from Hollaud 1UV0 Ibs. superior | 
White CLover, warranted free from any kind of foul seed, | 
and at Jeast worth oue third more than American. ‘his will | 
be found an exceilent Grass for Pasture laud, &c. | 
al6 GEO. C. BARRETT, New England Seed Store 


DAMAGED BISHOPS LAWN AND MUSLINS. | 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, at No. 414 Washington | 
Street, will open for sale this day, 
1 Case wet (but not damaged) Bishops Lawn. 

1 do. do. do. Kook Muslin. 

Also, 1 do, Superfine 6-4 Cambrie Dimoties, which will be | 

offered by the Piece at 25 per cent. Jess than cost of importa- | 
tion. m 14 








STRAW CARPETING. | 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street, | 

has received alot of 106 pieces superior straw carpeting white | 

and fancy checks, 5-4, 6-4, and 7-4 widths, which he will sell | 
by the prece or yard at very low prices. Also, Cantou Straw 

jyable matts. istf. aib. | 

COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMEK. 
One complete set of 12 Volumes of the New England Farmer 


bound in excellent style. For sale at the Farmer Office. ‘Tuis 
will be found to make a valuable Library for an Agricultusist | 








SUPERIOR TURNIP SEED. 

Wm. PRINCE AND Sons, proprietors of the 
Linnzan Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, have 
Berm all ihe following varieties of TURNIPS growing 
fur we iuspection of those who desire to view them, aud they 
can in cousequence guarantee the excelleuce and accuracy oi 
their seeds, which they offer in large or sinal! quantities at very | 
moderate prices, to venders and ali others. } 

600 Ibs. Ruta Baga, or Swedish ‘Turnip, of the superion 
urple top variety. 

400 Ibs. Large White Norfolk field, for catile. 

200 lbs. Large Yellow Bullock, for catile. 

200 Ibs. Fine Yellow Aberdeen, for cattle. 

150 Ibs. Yellow Fiat, for table. 

300 Ibs. White Flat, for table and catile. 

250 Ibs. White Globe. 

250 Ibs. Red Top, or Red Round. 

100 lbs. Green ‘Top, or Green Round. 

100 Ibs. Long ‘Tankard or Hanover. 

150 Ibs, Early White Garden Stone. 

200 Ibs, Early White Dutch. 

100 Ibs. Early Yeliow Dutch. 

100 Ibs. Purple Top, Yellow Scoteh, 

Also, Dale’s Yellow Hybrid, Yellow Stone six weeks, Red 
six weeks, or Red Stone, Yellow Maltese, White Swedish, Yel- 
low Aliringham, Swan’s Egg, French Early Long, French Yel- 
low Loug, French Black Sugar, Moustail, or six weeks, Scar- 
esbrook, or Preston Yellow, Berlin or Yeltan, &e. the whole 
forming a complete concentration of the choicest varieties ob- 
tainable in foreign countries, or in our own. 

They have also a most superior collection, comprising every 
other choice variety of Vegetable, Field and Flower seed, most 
esteemed in European or American gardens, all of which they 
have growing in specimen beds for inspection. A large num- 
ber of the choicest varieties are entirely new. 

Catalogues with prices will be sent to every applicant, and 
orders executed with the utmost exactitude and despatch, 








N. B,—1000 Ibs. superior Provence Luzerne, at 25 cts. 

















PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FROM TO 
AreLes,russets, »« 2 6 wwe barrel 
BkaNS, White,, . . . . « « « | bushel | 200] 250 
BEEF, mess,(mew) . . . . . » | barrel | 10 Gb 
Cange, MerGs sedis tn ed ee 
ee a 2 6 OU} 6 25 
Bexswax,(American) . .. . pound 18 22 
BUTTER, inspected, No.l,new, . - 13 15 
Cuxuess, new milk,. . 2. 2 + & 4 & 9 
skimmed milk, . . . . ” 34 5 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . si 40 45 
southern, geese,. . . 35 40 
FLax,American,, . . . , . , | pound 9 10 
FLAXSEED,. Bar bushel 1 50! 1 62 
FLOUR, Genesee, ; cash. barrel | 5 00) 5 25 
Baltimore, Howard str. uew ” 5 37 
Baltimore,wharf, . . . 5 25) 5 50 
Alowendvia,.. .. »« s* - 5 25] 5 37 
GRAIN, Corn,northern yellow,. . | oushe! 72 73 
southern yellow,. . ' 68 69 
oe ee ee sa 67 68 
Rye, Northern, . . @ . 65 75 
ee v 60 65 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) - 41 42 
Hay, best English, ras & ton | 20 00} 21 00 
Eastern screwed, . . . . sks 10 00; 12 00 
Hard pressed, . . . . . ” 12 00/ 13 00 
BONR 6c. ka VO hee 36 46 
Hors, Ist quality . . . . . . | pound 9 12 
i. “4 7 8 
LarD, Boston, Istsort, (none) . | pound 
Southern, Istsort,. . . ” 7 7 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . o 17 1 
- upper, . . Ib. 10 12 
Dry Hide,sole. . . . | pound 15 17 
- eae Ib. 18 20 
Philadelphia, a ee pound 21 23 
Baltimore,sole, . . , a 22 24 
Lime, best sort ions elt cask 85 90 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, . barrel | 17 00) 18 00 
eet fC ee ee Kei 13 00| 13 50 
Bone, middlings, . . : " 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . . . . | bushel} 2 37] 2 50 
Red Top,northern, . . , ™ 1 00 
Red Clover, northern, . | pound 8 
White Dutch Honeysuckle “ 28 33 
TR BO igo. ins od ewt 700; 750 
From the Boston Courier. 
Woot, Duty, the value whereof at the| pound 
place of exportation shall not exceed| 
8c per Ib free. All whereof the value}! 
exceeds 8e perlb40 perct ad val and}  “ 
4c per lb.—-Since our last review, the| 
quantity of new Wool received has}  “ 
been quite limited, and mostly onac-| — “ 
countofmanufacturers. Thefewsales|  “ 
flecee Wool which have been made| 
duwing the wees. have been confined)  “ 











to some small lots at a reduction of 
price 10 a 15c per Ib on the prices obtained last fall; sales of 
No. |, pulled, have been made to a moderate extent at from 40 
to 45e per |b. We omit quotations, as the unsettled state of the 
market prevents our giving correct prices, Advices received 
this day from London, dated June 14th, state, that “the busi- 
uess in fine Wool continues in a very depressed state,—Medi- 
ter-anean Wool of a similar description maintains the late ad- 
vance of from 5a 10 percent. Buenos Ayres and Peruvian find 
buyers at from 5 to 7d for former, and {0 a 11d for the latter.” 








PROVISION MARKET. 


reTath PRICES. 








Hams,northern, . . + + + + + | pound 94 10 
southern, . . + + 2 « « a 8 9 
PorK, wholehogs, . . «+ « « wd 64 7 
PouLTRY, (uncertain) . . . « + é¢ 
A Pe ee ce = 12 14 
lump,mew,. . . . « 18; 20 
Eacs,. aisine ede b wh dozem 14 15 
PoTaToOEs, (new) . . . . | bushel 75| 1 00 
Ciper, (according to quality,) . | barrel 2 00| 3 00 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, July 28, 1834, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot, 


At Market this day, 380 Beef Cattle, 15 cows, and calves, 
2300 sheep, and 190 swine. About 70 Beef cattle remain un- 
sold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—A falling off from last week of 
about 25¢ per hundred. We quote prime at 5 a 525; good at 
450 a475; thin at 3 50 a 4 25. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at 22, 23, 26, and $32. 

Sheep—Lots were taken at 1 50, 162, 175, 184, 192, 2, 
217,2%5,and 250. Wethers at 3, 325, 3 50 and $4, 

Swine—Dull—No sale of lots noticed ; a f w only were re- 
tailad atabout last week’s prices. . 
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MISCELLANY. 


TO MY WIFE. 
P1i.ow thy head upon this heart 
My own, my cherished wife ; 
And tet us for one hour forget 
Our dreary path of life ; 
Then let me kiss thy tear away 
Aud bid remembrance flee 
Back to the days of haleyon youth, 
When all was hope and glee. 








Fair was the early promise, love, 
Of our joy-freighted barque ; 
Sunlit and lustrous too, the skies, 
Now all so dim and dark ; 
Over a stormy sea, dear wife, 
We drive with shattered sail, 
But love sits smiling at the helm, 
Aad mocks the threat’ning gale. 
Come, let me part those clustering curls, 
And gaze upon thy brow— 
How many many memories 
Sweep o'er my spirit now ? 
How much of happiness and grief— 
How much of hope and fear, 
Breathes from each dear loved lineament 
Most eloquently here. 
Thou gentle one, few joys remain 
To cheer our lonely lot, 
The storm has left our paradise 
With but ome sunny spot ; 
Hallow’d fore’er will be that place 
To hearts like thine and mine— 
Tis where our childish hands upreared 
Affection’s earliest shrine. 


Then nestle closer to this breast, 
My fond and faithful dove! 

Where, if not here, should be the ark 
Of refuge for thy love ; 

The poor man’s blessings and his curse _ 
Pertain alike to me, 

For shorn of worldly wealth dear wife, 
Am I not rich in thee ? 





From the Boston Medicul and Surgical Journal. 
MINUTE OBSERVATION IN NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 

Tue importance of minute observation in subjects 
pertaining to natural history is well exemplified in 
some researches recently made by Dr. Buckland, in 
England, and noticed by SirCharles Bell. Among 
the curiosities in the county of Yorkshire, are 
caves hollowed out in the limestone rock of great 
extent, in which are found the bones of a great 
variety of animals; the bones of the elephant, of 
the rhinoceros, of the ox, of the deer ; the bones of 
carnivorous animals with immense teeth ; the bones 
of the tiger, of bears, of wolves, and of birds, and 
soon to the lesser tribes, even to rats and mice. 
Jt has been therefore a subject of much speculation 
how animals, naturally hostile, should have herded 
together in these caves, or in what manner they 
could have been brought together. Dr. Buckland 
found at the bottom of the cave, gravel and loam 
deposited in such a manner as to correspond with 
the alluvial deposites in the parts of the country in 
which they occur, and that the cave has been 
closed up by the last great inundation of water. 
On the threshold of the cave were certain bones, 
smooth on one surface. Among them was the 
the tooth of an elephant, placed in a certain way, 
se as to be fixed and stationary on the ground, 
and a part of it smoothened, as if done by the fre- 
quent passage; the ingress and egress of an animal. 
The next circumstance noticed was that the bones 


were broken, without presenting any marks of that 
sort of attrition which they would experience in 
the running water of a tide or stream: the frac- 
ture was sharp without. polish. A portion of the 
bone being placed in acid, phosphate and carbo- 
nate of lime were removed, and animal jelly re- 
mained. This is not what takes place in a fossil 
bone; for in that the animal matter is removed, 
and another matter is infiltrated, lime or mineral, 
into the cavities which are intermediate between 
the portions of bone. The inference, therefore, 
was that it was not a fossil bone, and that no 
grand revolution of the earth has taken place since 
it was there deposited, or there broken. 

The next thing discovered was an enormous 
quantity of Hyenas’ teeth, not less than 300 cuspa- 
diti or canine teeth having been discovered which 
from their size implied extraordinary strength in 
the molares and in the jaw. There were next 
found small round nodules of matter in the cave, 
the nature of which was not at first obvious, but 
which when analysed appeared to consist of phos- 
phate of lime. Dr. Buckland showed them to a 
keeper of wild beasts, who at once recognised 
them as the feculent deposit of the hyena. He 
then compared the condition of the hyena as now 
known and déscribed by travellers, with the facts 
apparently disclosed in the cave, and found that 
within the dens of living hyenas these broken 
bones are to be seen, and that there are also frag- 
ments scattered around the dens. This last cir- 
cutnstance, however, could not well have taken 
place in the caves of Yorkshire, for the waters 
which passed over the surface must have buried 
all fragments in the loam or gravel. Every thing 
else is found there in the same state as in the den 
of the animal as it now lives in other climates. 


By all these circumstances, Dr. B. satisfied him- 
self that those caves did not contain the remains 
of a collection of animals which took shelter there, 
while they were alive, but that the caves were the 
home of the hyena, and that the bones of the an- 
imals found there, many of which were of such a 
size that they could not have reached such a lurk- 
ing place of themselves, were brought thither by 
the hyena; and he found a confirmation of this 
view in the-manner in which the bones were brok- 
en and the marrow taken out. In order to test 
this matter still further, he took a large bone of 
an ox and gave it to a hyena,,and set himself to 
observe'the manner in which the animal gnawed 
the end of it, broke the central part, and licked out 
the marrow; he then compared the bone which 
had been so treated with those found in the cave, 
and they corresponded exactly. Thus by com- 
inencing with the facts disclosed in the form of 
the teeth, and following up with careful induction, 
the chain of evidence, he was enabled to solve 
satisfactorily an appearance which but for his sa- 
gacity might forever have remained inexplicable. 





THE COPPER SPRINGS 


—lIn the county of Wicklow in Ireland, owed the 
discovery of their valuable quality to the following 
circumstance. About the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, when the opening of the rich 
mines of Crone-bawn, had compensated the loss 
of the more ancient workings of Ballymurtagh, a 
workman happened to leave an iron shovel in one 
of the levels from the former mine, by which is- 
sued a copious stream strongly impregnated with 








copper ; on taking out the implement some weeks 


after, it was found so completely incrusted that 
it was at first thought to be converted into cop- 
per. This accident suggested the advantage of 
laying bars of iron in the streams, by means of 
which the copper in the water was precipitated 
upon the iron, which became corroded by the pro- 
cess, and fell to the bottom as a reddish mud, and 
which on being taken out and dried, appeared a 
sort of dust of the same color, in which state it 
was ready for smelting. About 500 tons of iron 
were laid at one time in these pits; in about 
twelve inouths the bars become dissolved ; one ton 
of iron yielding a ton and a half, and sometimes 
nearly two tons of the metalliferous precipitate, 
aud each ton of the Jatter producing 16 cwt. of 
pure copper. It is a knowledge of this affinity be- 
tween the two metals that has furnished the min- 
ers with a very simple but almost infallible meth- 
od of ascertaining whether the ore contains cop- 
per. They drop a little nitric acid upon the mass, 


and after a while dip a feather into the acid and 
draw it over the polished blade of a knife; and if 
there be the smallest quantity of copper present, 
it will be precipitated on the steel.—Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia. 





SHREWD INTERPRETATION. 

A Germay Prince having in a dream seen three 
rats, one fat, the other lean, and the third blind, 
sent for a celebrated Bohemian Gipsey and de- 
manded an explanation, ‘ The fat rat” said the 
sorceress ‘** is your prime minister—the lean rat 
your people—and the blind rat yourself.” 








—— 

VALUABLE NEW WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 

This day Published, by Gro. C..BARRETT, at the Office of 
the N. E. Farmer,—The 

COMPLETE FARMER and RURAL ECONOMIST, 

By Tuos. G. FessEnNDEN, Esq. 

Containing a compendious epitome of the most important 
branches of Agriculture and Rural Economy, and the following 
subjects arranged in order : 

Soils, Wheat, Beans, Mangel Wurizel, 

Grasses, Rye, Swine, Ruta Baga, 

Grain, Oats, Lime & Gypsum, Potatoes, 

NeatCattle, Barley, Fences, Haymaking, 

Barns, Millet, Hedges, * Ploughing, 

Dairy, Hops, Sheep, Poultry, 

Peas, Horses, Wood: 
, 

and to which is sae + yee ee of the most approved Bn- 
plements and Machines, with Engravings. 

The work is printed on the best of paper, and is intended for 
a Farmer’s Directory, which every farmer should be possessed 








of, and relying upon an extensive sale will be afforded at the 
low price of gl. je 20 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER as 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payablé at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitledto a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. ‘ : 

[c= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advanee. 
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Middlebury, Vt—WicHut Cuapman, Merchant. 

ee eee & Co. Booksellers. 
Newburyport—EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 

Augusta, Me.—W1Larp SNELL, Druggist. 

Woodstock, Vt.—J. A. PRatr. 

Portland, Me-—Coiman, Hotpen & Co. Booksellers. 
Bangor, Me.—Wwm. Mann, Druggist. k 

Halifax, N. S—P.J. Horiand, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
St. Louis—Gro. Horton. 
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